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THIS WHAT 
YOU'RE AFTER? 


Freedom from uneven tension that 


Are you using old-fashioned formulas in 
soaking silk for three-carrier work? Let 
us tell you about our proved development 
—a direct knitting formula for running 
the yarn from cone to hose. 


The yarn made from our formula hugs the 
cone'to exactly the right degree of tension 
and will run free enough to give a greater 
number of eo finished hose. 


CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS...PASSAIC, JE 
Warehouses: Providence, R.1., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, IIL, Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


causes stripes and streaks in knitting? 


Try our SOLUBLE SILK OIL W-814 for 
soaking silk and SOLUBLE SILK OIL 
W-530 for throwing rayon. 

For boiling-off silk hosiery—our BOIL- 
OFF OIL No. 1 CONC, and BOIL-OFF 
OIL $-389 (non-silicate). 

For scouring rayon—W OLFCO SOL- 
VENT—gives good clean base for dyeing. 
MONOPOLE OIL added to the dyebath 


acts as a dye penetrant, leveller, and as a 
finishing agent. 

ELEMITE is effectively used where only 
hard water is available. 

HOSIERY FINISH No. 300 and W-686 
give body, stiffness and make hose lie flat. 
DULL FINISH W716 (paste) and $342B 
(powder) are delustres that do not stif- 
fen or dust off. 
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THE Goodyear Development 
Laboratory stands a huge ma- 
chine with a control panel almost 
as large and complicated as that 
of a radio station. It is known as 
the 100 H. P. Dynamometer — but 
it ought to be called the belt 
buyer's best friend. 


For it has contributed in no small 
way to Goodyear’s ability to build 
belts that often deliver up to ten 
times longer service than other 
makes, especially on heavy duty 
drives. 


Duplicates actual service 

conditions 
This ingenious belt-testing dyna- 
mometer has not only made it 
possible to duplicate, in the labo- 
ratory, the most severe operating 
conditions — from the high speed, 
mile-a-minute drives on flour mill 
grinders and paper mill rag cut- 
ters, to the heavy loads encoun- 
tered on oil well powers, rock 
erushers, beaters, ete. — but it actu- 
ally measures the efficiency of a 
belt by recording its slip and 
power capacity under any com- 
bination of speed and load, or 
overload. 


But what interests you is that these 


THE GREATEST NAME 


PERHAPS THIS WILL TELL YOU WHY 
GOODYEAR BELTS LAST 


Dynamometer test measures efficiency — helping Goodyear build better belts 


tests have enabled Goodyear to 
ferret out the weak points —to 
make belts more nearly stretch- 
less-to increase power capacity 
without increasing size and weight. 
In short, to develop better belts 
for every type of drive. 


The best proof of that is typical 
records like these: Goodyear 
THOR Belts cut belt costs 50% on 


beater drives in mid-west paper 
mill! 


Goodyear COMPASS Belt gave 
seven times longer service than 
best previous belt on southern oil 
well pump drive. Goodyear 
TRANSMISSION Belt now in 13th 
year of service on eastern cement 
mill rock crusher drive. 


Job-fitted by G.T. M. 
Goodyear Belts will give you this 
same cost-reducing service be- 
cause they are correctly designed 


for your particular operation — 
and because the right type and 
size of belt is correctly specified 


for it by the G.T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man. 


For more than 20 years this prac- 
tical belting expert has been the 
right hand man of American 
Industry on all belting matters. 
Never was his experience, and 
Goodyear’s proven leadership in 
belt design, so important as in 
these days of rising costs. 


To consult him, write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia — or the nearest Goodyear 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Dis- 


tributor. 
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lt Destroys the Urge For Industrial Accomplishment 
lt Removes the Desire For Honest Effort 


By Frederick Moore 


In this article Mr. Moore, of Rhyne Moore & 
Thies, Textile Cost Engineers, Charlotte, N. C., ex- 
plains the fallacy of the Winant ruling of the Labor 
Board. 


W HEN the Textile Code was adopted, textile work- 


ers were led to believe by National Labor Unions 

and the Administration, that increased hour labor 
rates, coupled with shorter working hours, would bring 
them an income equal in many respects to that of 1929. 
They were assured, not merely of more income for the 
same effort, but more income for less effort. A promise 
such as this seemed to have been expedient to the pro- 
gram of recovery of the National Industrial Recovery 
Administration, which proclaimed at the outset, that re- 
covery depended upon higher wages, a shorter work week 
and even a lessened work effort. It was part of the 
frame-work of that utterly impractical hypothesis that 
income in real wages can be enlarged, without a corre- 
sponding increase in output value, simply by reducing 
production and raising prices. 

Textile workers accepted the pronouncements upon 
their face value. They believed that the dream of a per- 
fectly regulated income without corresponding effort was 
about to be realized. Their leaders did not tell them 
that the average annual income of workers in real wages 
can be increased only by increasing the output per work- 
er; and that operating hours cannot be shortened at a 
rate that is greater than the combined increase in the 
average productivity per worker and the amount of 
economy that is effected in the industry, in which the 
worker is paid, without a dimiution in real wages per 
worker. Any effort to set aside this principle of industrial 
progress is bound to have its reaction in further disinte- 
gration of industry, lowered standards of living and con- 
tinued depression, 


The operation of natural law cannot be violated to sat- 


isfy, even an honest urge for the better distribution of 
the profits of industry. Even when, in the future the 


way is paved for a more equitable apportionment of 
earned profits, the wealth of the world cannot be en- 
hanced or maintained except by joining the honest effort 
of the worker with the ingenuity, wakefulness and re- 
sourcefulness of the employer. 

In July, 1933, upon the adoption of the Textile Code, 
the textile industry after several years of struggle, amidst 


apparent prosperity elsewhere, was at a very low state of 
efficiency. The actual output per worker, per hour, could 
have been decidedly improved upon, both by honest in- 
dustrial effort, without hardship to the worker, and by 
improvements in methods and processes. The oppor- 
tunity to sustain and make somewhat permanent the add- 
ed labor rates granted under the code was never better. 
The Winant ruling, however, closed the door to natural 
industrial progress in the textile industry. It not only 
made static the instinct of a normal individual to perform 
honest effort in his work, but it cooled, if it did not act- 
ually nullify the aspiration of mill owners for industrial 
improvement and accomplishment. 


In substance the ruling prescribed that machinery 
tended by textile workers shall not be increased or de- 
cheased, so as to increase the amount of effort required 
of the worker. At one stroke, the Administration de- 
stroyed, not only the liberty of the worker and his em- 
ployer to handle themselves and their tasks with credit, 
but the rdelationship that should exist between them in 
any mutual desire for continued progress and employ- 
ment. Responsibility for the short-sightedness in making 
this ruling should be placed upon those, who at the ex- 
pense of sound judgment were swayed by an over-zealous 
urge for social justice. There is a proverb to the effect 
that “When the blind shall lead the blind, both shall go 
in the ditch.” 


As spokesman for the Ford Motor Company, W. J. 
Cameron has this to say: “We have never believed that 
machinery can render men obsolete. Our experience has 
been that when we improve our methods and machinery, 
it simply creates more jobs. If we devise a machine, as 
we have often done, by which five men can do more easily 
what ten men did before, it does not put five men out of 
work; it usually makes jobs for still more men. True 
economy in operation—not pinchpenny economy, not 
cheap shortcuts, but true economy by better methods, 
means an improved product, a lower price to the cus- 
tomer, and in consequence larger sales and more men 
employed.”’ 

Let us examine here one particular phase of the prog- 
ress of industrial workers during the last 28 years up to 
1931. The figures following have been rearfanged from 
data procured by Mr. Allen W. Rucker of Eddy, Rucker, 
Nickels Company of Cambridge, Mass., from thirty-four 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Detends Trade Policy Japan 


VERY interesting discussion of the trade policies of 

Japan, with particular reference to her ability as 

a competitor in the world’s textile markets, was 
contained in an address before the Calcutta (India) Ro- 
tary Club by M. Senda. Mr. Senda gives some facts and 
figures about Japanese textiles which are particularly 
timely. His remarks, published in the Japan Times-Mail 
are given in part below.—Editor. 

Since the present advance of Japanese commodities in 
the markets of the world commenced in the beginning of 
1932, the question of Japanese competition has occupied 
quite an important proportion of space in the world’s 
press. Outcries such as “The Menace of Japanese Com- 
petition,” “Japanese Dumping,” “New Yellow Peril,” 
etc., are being raised in all parts of the world. These are 
two categories of people, who accuse Japan of “Unfair 
Competition.” One contains those who being ignorant 
of facts, really believe so. The other is composed of those 
who prefer to ignore the facts for motives of self-interest. 
It is the people belonging to the latter, who carry out a 
strong propaganda by making a sensational appeal to 
public opinion in order to create purposely an impression 
that Japanese competition is going to ruin the world’s 
industrial organization and force its civilization down to 
a lower level. These accusations are mainly based on 
three grounds: 


Firstly, the employment of “Cheap Labor.” 


Secondly, the depreciation of the currency by a delib- 
erate action of the Government. 


Thirdly, Government’s grant of bounties and subsidies. 

There is no justification whatever for any of these 
charges. I will deal with the first two items in length 
later in my address. As to the third, there is practically 
no Government grant in the form of subsidy or bounty, 
except in case of “Shipping.” Here I will quote a chap- 
ter under the sub-heading of “Government Assistance”’ in 
the Official Report of 1933 of the British Trade Commis- 
sioner in Tokyo on the subject of “Economic Condition 
in Japan,” which says: 

“Reports received here from almost all parts of the 
world show that exaggerated opinions are current abroad 
as to the nature and extent of Japanese Government as- 
sistance to trade. It has lately been alleged, for instance, 
that ‘the Government is subsidizing the major industries 
of Japan in order to keep her workers employed.’ Such 
statements are quite unfounded. . . . If (the total of sub- 
sidies granted to private industry, exclusive of agricul- 
ture, fisheries ,etc.), is not a large sum, and it is clear 
that the direct pecuniary advantage, when spread over 
the whole of industry and trade is insignificant... .” 

It is true that Government pays subsidies to shipping 
companies. Strictly speaking, however, these cannot be 
called subsidies at all, for a part of them is paid in com- 
pensation for the obligations, mail carrying, for instance, 
which Government imposes on shipping companies. Be- 
sides, Japan is not alone in granting State subventions. 

There has also been a colossal exaggeration of the 
quantitative importance of Japanese trade from the 
standpoint of the aggregate international trade of the 
world. According to an official report of the League of 
Nations, the Japanese exports during three years from 
1929 to 1931 were about 2.9 per cent of the total world 
export trade against British 10.7 per cent and U. S. A. 
15.6 per cent in 1929. No official figures of the League 
of Nations are since available, but as estimated by Pro- 
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fessor Gregory of the London University, one of the most 
eminent economists today, the Japanese export trade for 
1933 increased to somewhere between 6 and 7 per cent 
of the aggregate export trade of the world. It is a start- 
ling improvement, but certainly not so startling that the 
whole world should get panic-stricken. Even today, Brit- 
ish and American trade is far more important than Jap- 
anese quantitatively. However, this increase in trade 
was really a remarkable success on the part of Japan, 
part:.ularly when it was made during a period of intense 
depression. 

This admirable success was undoubtedly due to the 
cheapness of Japanese goods. However, it must be clear- 
ly understood, this cheapness was not due to dumping. 
Japanese industry has never exported its products at 
prices below cost. The truth of this statement is clearly 
borne out by the good showing made by those Japanese 
industrial concerns who manufacture export goods, their 
profits far exceeding those of other industries. 

There are good substantial reasons for Japan being 
able to keep her cost of production lower than that of 
any other industrial nations of the world. 


Now let me examine what these reasons are with the 
object of dispelling the wrong impression created by such 
propaganda and of enlightening those who are not ac- 
quainted with the actual conditions which exist in Japan. 
I will explain firstly how Japan has been able to over- 
come the handicaps and disadvantages, which a young 
industrial nation like her was inevitably confronted with, 
and, secondly, there are many advantages which Japan 
possesses as an industrial nation and what these advan- 
tages are. 

I will now deal with the main items of these disadvan- 
tages, which had considerably hindered the development 
of our industry. Firstly, the insufficiency of capital avail- 
able and its high interest rate. Secondly, we had to 
depend for the supply of machinery and other factory 
equipment upon the importation from foreign countries, 
which necessarily meant a much heavier capital outlay 
for our industry as compared with that of Western coun- 
tries. This handicap was made doubly burdensome on 
account of the scantiness of capital and a very high rate 
of interest. Thirdly, the inferior technique of our engi- 
neers and the inefficiency of our workers due to lack of 
necessary training were also serious handicaps. Fourthly, 
poor natural resources with practically no raw materials 
required for modern industries and finally, the land being 
so limited with no colonies of our own as domestic mar- 
kets provided but a very limited outlet for our goods and 
consequently mass production such as practiced in Amer- 
ica was impossible. 

To give you an idea as to how burdensome the first two 
of these handicaps were, I quote the comparative costs, 
in terms of gold dollar, of installation of one loom in 
Japan, England, America and Germany for the cotton 
industry before the war as estimated by Mr. Graham 
Clark, the American Trade Commissioner than in Japan. 


For one For one 

Spindle Loom 
Japan $25.00 $400.00 
England | 7.91 175.00 
America 11.00 245.00 
Germany 13.00 238.00 


The cost of installing a spindle in Japan was thus 
about thrice as much as that in England, and twice as 
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much as that in U. S. A., while the installation of one 
loom cost us more than double that of England. Ac- 
cording to the calculation of a well known Japanese eco- 
nomist the fixed capital outlay required for a cotton mill 
in Japan was thrice as much as that of England before 
the war and twice as much even after the war. More- 
over, the interest rate on capital in Japan was before the 
war at least 3 per cent higher and even after the war 
until recent years 2 per cent higher than it was in Eng- 
land. You can easily imagine how adversely these items 
affected our cotton industry and added to the cost of 
production. 


However, we have at least succeeded in emancipating 
ourselves definitely from the burden of heavy capital 
outlay, which was really one of the root causes for re- 
tarding our industrial progress. Firstly, we have become 
able to manufacture our own machinery with equal, in 
many cases distinctly superior efficiency, at a cost much 
lower than the importing cost of foreign-made machinery. 
Secondly, the recent world tendency for lower rate of 
interest has made capital available in Japan almost at 
the same rate of interest as in Western countries. 


Use Mopern EQUIPMENT 


Japan today is keeping pace with the daily progress of 
the world and every effort is being made to maintain her 
industrial organization in every way up-to-date. The 
replacement of obsolete equipment by now is taking place 
in a sweeping manner. As a most outstanding example 
of this, quote our rayon industry. The machinery and 
all other necessary equipment for rayon industry are 
now entirely made in Japan. With remarkable improve- 
ments made on patents originally bought from foreign 
countries, I believe we can safely claim that the machin- 
ery and process we employ are the best in the world 
today. The rayon industry in Japan is, on average, 
working on the basis of replacing the whole equipment 
with new within three to five years and the depreciation 
of the block account is actually carried out on that basis. 
Thus our rayon industry has made an unparalleled prog- 
ress and in the quantity of production we are next only 
to the U. 5S. A. 


Let me quote another striking example. 
case of our cotton industry. Our cotton industry has 
been equally enterprising. They have been quick in 
adopting any new mechanical device or process invented 
abroad or at home by fearlessly discarding less efficient 
machinery or its parts or process. Amongst our own 
inventions in this industry, the most outstanding is that 
of &utomatic loom, which has enormously improved effi- 
ciency in the weaving department of our ‘cotton industry. 
As many as 40 automatic looms are handled by one fe- 
male weaver. 


As for the inferior technique of our engineers and the 
inefficiency of our workers, they were never due to any 
funamental reasons but merely to lack of training in 
handling modern machinery. This difficulty, however, 
was overcome in a comparatively short time by the en- 
ergetic study of modern mechanism by our technical men 
and the most effective methods employed by our indus- 
trialists for training their engineers and workers. A rapid 
spread of elementary education was also responsible for 
this. 


Up to now I have dealt with the way in which we have 
overcome the difficulties which stood in the way of our 
industrial development. Now, let me deal with the posi- 
tive elements which have helped our industrial success. 
The advantages we possess as an industrial nation are 
many. First of all, Japan is in a very favorable position 
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geographically. As she is situated in the East, she is 
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Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. Soprum SULPHIDE 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


Wilmington, Del. Pine Or 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
New York FORMALDEHYDE 


John D. Lewis, Inc. 
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Mutual Chem. Co. of America 
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Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 


New Orleans 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Philadelphia SILICATES oF SoDA 


Phosphate Products Corporation 
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The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 


Cincinnati Soaps 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
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Clifton, N. J. 


Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago 


SALT 
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Formic 
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within easy access to these Eastern countries, such as 
China, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and British India, 
who are the leading producers of agricultural raw mate- 
rials and at the same time the most important consumers 
of manufactured goods in the world today. The fact that 
Japan is an island empire provides facilities for cheap and 
economical transportation of goods to and from foreign 
countries. Japan every year buys nearly a million tons 
of iron ore from Malaya and it is said that the cost of 
transportation of this ore is lower than that of the ore, 
which most of the American steel manufacturers get from 
the mines in their own country. This will eloquently 
demonstrate the cheapness of sea transportation. Besides 
the mild climate all the year round in Japan helps to 
maintain a high standard of factory working efficiency, 
while the mountainous nature of the country provides 
for unlimited amount of cheap electricity. 

Secondly, generally speaking, in all those Eastern coun- 
tries, the standard of living and the purchasing power of 
the people are yet very low. Naturally, the cheapness of 
Japanese goods is a great attraction to them. Further- 
more, we, as an Eastern nation possess more or less simi- 
lar ideas and customs, and naturally are in a position to 
understand the tastes and requirements of the people of 
those countries, which is a distinct advantage we have 
over Western manufacturers. 


Laspor Not “CHEAP” 

Thirdly, 1 must point out that labor conditions in 
Japan are extremely favorable from the industrial or 
capitalistic point of view. This indeed, in my opinion, 
is the most important factor, which has enabled Japan 
to acquire the present expansion of her foreign trade. 
During the past few years, Japan has been strongly ac- 
cused of unfair competition. This allegation has been 
made chiefly on the ground that she employs “cheap 
labor.” Here I refuse to accept the word “cheap” when 
it is used only in connection with labor because every- 
thing else in Japan is proportionately cheap. It is an 
obvious error to attempt to compare only the money 
wages respectively received by the Japanese and Euro- 
pean workers. Whereas Japanese money wages, when 
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converted into foreign currencies at the present rate of 
exchange, may seem to be ridiculously low, it must be 
remembered that the purchasing power of Japanese 
money is much higher internally than it is abroad. ‘This 
means, of course, that the real or living wages received 
by the Japanese workers considerably exceeds that which 
the same money would represent in foreign countries. 
Furthermore, the wide difference in the mode of life be- 
tween Japan and Western countries must be taken into 
account in any comparison of the living standards of 
our working classes with those of Westerners. While it 
is undoubtedly true the comforts desired by our people, 
not only of the working class but of all classes are far 
more simple and far less costly than those considered 
necessary for a decent living in the West, it cannot be 
argued that this of itself means a lower standard of living 
in Japan. It will be impossible to contend that the stand- 
ard of living of the Japanese worker is lower than that 
of the Western worker, because the former preferably 
eats fish and rice to meat and bread on which the latter 
lives as daily food. It is not the case in Japan that the 
wages received by her working classes is disproportion- 
ately low as compared with the wages earned by all other 
classes of her people. Besides, everything else is cheap. 
The ordinary enjoyments of life, such as picnicing on 
holidays and theater-going in recess hours are within easy 
reach of our workers. Besides our workers in all modern 
factories are provided with dormitories for a comfortable 
and healthy living, hospitals, schools and libraries for 
improving their intellect, club houses for indoor enjoy- 
ments and playgrounds for outdoor sports, all of those 
free of charge, which is greatly conducive to their con- 
tentment. 


No TROUBLES 

Now I am sure | have made it perfectly clear that the 
labor in Japan is quite a well content one. You will agree 
with me that there is nothing whatever to justify the 
allegation that our industry is prospering because it em- 
ploys “sweated labor.” 

Our labor thus is well contented, which fact of itself 
is of the foremost importance in producing efficiency. 


100% PRODUCTION assured! 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch”—a thin-boiling, highly penetrative 
Starch that carries the weight into the cloth. Ask for— 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 
Distributed by 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


Cc. B. Iler, Greenville, 8S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Besides, the vigorous enforcement of compulsory elemen- 
tary education by the Government has considerably 
heightened the general standard of the intellect of our 
workers making it far easier than before to make them 
learn the use of and adapt themselves to modern ma- 
chinery. 

[ quote the official statistics taken from the 1933 cen- 
sus: 

School age children, 10,105,941: children attending 
schools, 10,056,530; percentage of children attending, 
99.51. 

This shows how successful our Government has been 
in enforcing elementary education. There is absolutely 
no illiteracy among our workers and | am convinced that 
the standard of education of our average worker is higher 
than that of an average worker in the Western countries. 

Side by side with this, our technical education has also 
made an enormous stride in recent years, under the most 
effective guidance of the Government and a large number 
of technical men with high qualifications has become 
available. This coupled with the improved methods 
adopted by our industrialists after many years investi- 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Short Waste Stock Retards Yarn Trade 


A serious handicap is reported in the carded cotton 
yarn market in connection with waste yarn stocks. Mills 
on this class of yarn are behind in completing contract 
delivery specifications and their promises of better ser- 
vice are usually not kept. An excuse for backward ship- 
ments is said to result from inadequate supplies of waste 
cotton to turn out insulating and tinged yarn. There 
were reports of above fifty mills being closed or gone off 
sales yarn completely. This has been the trend since the 
first of the year. 

There are several conditions which account for a short- 
age of card strip and tinged yarn. With so many mills 
closed down the accumulations of waste cotton have di- 
minished gradually until the open market offers relatively 
little poundage. Spinners with the usual 15 per cent 
waste from spinning require all they are producing and 
often more. Mixes of straight and card strip cotton leave 
little for better quality yarn or the higher counts. There 
is a supply for the poorest grades of coarse counts. 

Many Mitts IDLE 

Buyers with definite delivery obligations to customers 
are being put to considerable trouble to make good their 
promises. Cancellations have been forced on buyers, but 
the fact that orders were placed at low prices while the 
market tends higher keeps down the total of cancella- 
tions. Any change in the situation favorable to buyers 
would materially raise the number of refusals to accept 
late yarn deliveries. 

Buyers are also having trouble in locating spinners in 
a position to furnish them the grades of yarn, made of 
waste, they require. The closing of so many familiar 
plants leaves many buyers without sources of supply. In 
view of this condition, there is a good deal of checking 
back and forth to obtain a new and more positive per- 
spective of yarn producing sources.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Organize Converting Co. 


Columbus, Ga.—A new converting company has been 


organized here by H. V. Murdaugh and S. Spencer Wad- 
ell. It will be known as the Southern Manufacturing & 
Converting Co., and is authorized to convert all kinds of 
textile fabrics. 
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It's Different! It's BETTER! TRY IT! 
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Average: Janu ry 1935 February 1935 : Rate 
yarn Quantity ..yds.3 Value _Guantity Volue of 

Bleached (not woven-figured) 
22 3 51,720 : 10,772: 4.80 : $2,544 : $0.236 3: 5.723 : 1,214 3 4.71 $406 : $0.334 : 20.70% 
23 3 15,284 : 3,027: 5,05 699 : 23 6,133 : 1,590: 3.86: 409: .257 : 21.05% 
92,000 : 17,870: 5.15 5,032 : 60,500 : 12,472: 4.85: 3,257 261 : 23.85% 
32 s 100,000: 17,305: 5.78: 5,211 : .301 2: 112,000: 17,784: 6.30: 5,839: .328 : 24.20% 
33 - : - - 53,720: 9,427: 5.70: 3,007: .319 24.55% 
34 3 - : ~ - : 420,000 : 73,444 3: 5.72 : 23,928 : .326 : 24.0% 
36 3 - : - - t.- st 122,222: 15,497: 7.89 : 4,651 : .300 : 25.60% 
38 - - : 3: 433,333 : 84,998: 5.10: 24,674 : : 26.30% 
40 3 501,296 : 61,989 : 8.09 : 19,084 : -308 33: 994,605 : 122,689 : 8.11 «, 41,753 : 2340 : 27.00% 
4i ¢ 100,000 : 16,350: 6.12 : 5,148 3: e315 38 411,111 : 71,846 : 5.72 3: 22,950 : 319 : 27.35% 
42 3: 958,745 130,625 : 7.34 2 39,782 : 33 1,288,048 : 160,690 : 8.02 54,095 : .337 3: 27.70% 
43: 779,810 105,575 : 7.39: 33,629: .319 3: 257,011 : 38,860: 6.61 : 12,443: .320: 28.05% 
3 - - 33 61,111 : 7,5 7.68 2,491 : 3 28.40% 

Total- : 2,633,295 : 368,459 : 7.15 : 112,682: .306 33 4,347,739 : 634,244 ¢ 685 : 204,894 : .323 3 
13 1,747 681 : 2.57: 433 : 20.636 - : - : - - 20.55% 
16 26,000: 9,782: 2.66: 2,618 :  .268 23 536 : 235 2. 2,323 55 + $0.238 : 21.60% 
is 4,02 134 : 3.00: 28: .209 - - 22.30% 
19 3: - - 433 : 97: 27 3 278 22.65% 
20 1,090 275 3.96 : 108 : 393 88 §,653 1,475 363 612 : .415 3 23.00% 
a2 21,948 55054 4.94 3 1,945 3 33 1,074 3 173 2 Gedl 57 3 0329 23.70h 
23 54,090 : 10,752: 5.03: 2,504: 0233 31,777: 7,892: 4.03 1,827 3 .232 : 24.05% 
r) 4,356 : 1,452 3.00 : 270 3 =. 186 83 2,530 : 628 : 4.03 : 365 : .581 : 24.40% 
26 3: 66,499 : 16,140: 4.12: 4,792: 32 - - 25.10% 
30 18,510 4,364 36,158 9,578 : 3.78 : 35297 2 26.50% 
32 6,615 : 1,548 : 4.27: 487 : 0315 88 3,792 3 8743: 4.34 3 306 : 350 : 27.20% 
- 7,310 1,183 : 6,18 : 386: .326 27.55% 
34, 8,225 1,331 : 6.18 434 % 0326 38 : 27.90% 
1,125 : 347 140 403 83 300 3 : 3 40 3 519 28.25% 
37 3 - 6.710: 1,592 : 5,8: 484 : 0322 28.95% 
38 128,978 20,260 : 6.37: €,982 3 Add 38 60,389 : 11,055: 5.46: 4,770: 431 : 29.30% 
39 30,521-: 5,179 : 5.869: 2,5743 497 88 26,7108 : 5.70: 2,265: .483 : 29.65% 
40 : 173,113 : 24,901 : 6:95: 8,623 134638 229,769 41,106: 5.59: 13,943 : 30.00% 
50 - : - - 12 3.00: 4: 1,000 : 33.50% 
~ - - 1,380 $92 : 2.33 3 325 549 3 34.90% 

Total-~ 658,377 : 117,650 : 5.60: 40,2468 .342 32 416,793 : 81,197: 5.13 : 28,794 

Woven with two or wore colors in filling (not woven-figured) 
36 7,930 1,401 : 5.66: 391 3 27988 73,80 12,197: 6.05: 5,595: 459 
Total-: 45,073 7,259 : 6.21: 3,333 8 459 €2,7403 13,911: 5.953: 6,284: «4523 
Woven-figuved, srinted, dyei, or colored 

ae 2,154 718 : 3.00 3 221 : 308 3% - - - : 31.25% 
054 705 91 : 485 : 1,763 : 621 : 2.84 3 422 : : 35.45% 
28 : - : 2,370 : M2: 320: «404 3 35.80% 
29.3 : - 2,016 672 : 3.00 3 264 3 3 36.15% 

Total- ; 4,206 : 1,423 2.96 : 106 32 6,149 : 2,085 1,006 : .482 

total : 3,340,953 : 494,791 : 6.75 : 156,965: 2327 4,853,421 731,437 : 6.64 : 240,978 : .329 


Cotton Cloth Imports from Japan 


For Months January-February, 


(Compiled by U. S. Tariff Commission) 
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AND BREAKING ALL RECORDS 
FOR FAST WETTING! 


THE DECERESOLS 


Are you aware of the remarkable wetting, penetrat- 


ing and emulsifying powers of these new American 
Cyanamid developments? Here are the facts about 
DECERESOL OT, the most powerful of wetting 
agents — 

Produces extremely low surface tension at low con- 
centration, 

Wets out raw, unbleached cotton instantaneously in 
1/10% solution. 

Produces instantaneous and thorough penetration in 
pad dyeing, etc. 

Eliminates difficulty with hard water ... forms soluble 
salts with lime, magnesia and aluminum. 

Is extremely effective in washing out residues of acid 
in fabric...insures more level dyeing and finishing. 
Use DECERESOL OT in slightly alkaline, neutral 
or acid solutions. For strong Alkaline solutions 


DECERESOL OS is better. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED 
the new agents are sending 
in enthusiastic reports. Here 
are a few—““Tested 9 dif- 
ferent agents ...found yours 
by far the best”. “. . . have 
not seen any product on the 
market to equal it’’. “...one 
of the quickest and fastest 
wetting agents I ever saw’. 

.. will go ahead with a 
larger test’. And so it goes. 
Write to us for further in- 


formation and samples. 
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Personal News 


Frederick M. Lyon, office man, and assistant to the 
manager of the Opp and Micolas Cotton Mills of Opp, 
Ala., was elected secretary of each mill at a recent direc- 
tors’ meeting. 


James Oates, for many years superintendent of the 
Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., but more recently 
with the Dallas-Noval interests, Dallas, Texas, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Juliette Milling Com- 
pany, Juliette, Ga. 

John T. Wilkes, of Laurens, S. C., has been appointed 
Southern representative for the Savogran Company, for- 
merly known as India Alkali 
Works, Boston, Mass. 

Included among the prod- 
ucts manufactured by this 
are: 
powder ; 


company Marblica, a 


scouring painters’ 
Savrogran, Savrogran crack 


filler; soluble soap powder, 


and Cleanite. 

Mr. Wilkes is well known 
to the textile trade of the 
South, having represented 
another concern in this field 


for a number of years. 


C. A. Cannon Confers With Roosevelt 


Washington, April 20.—Charles A. Cannon, of Con- 
cord, Friday afternoon conferred with the President rela- 
tive to general conditions in the textile industry. In 
matters pertaining to the industry Mr. Cannon is per- 
suaded that the attitude of Mr. Roosevelt reflects both 
understanding and sympathy. 

While Senator George, or some other interested mem- 
ber may introduce a bill making mandatory the use of a 
portion of the relief funds for making benefit payments 
to farmers, thus making it possible to lift the processing 
tax now under fire, it is doubted whether such a bill 
would have much chance of passage. Moreover, faith in 
a successful termination of the drive against the process- 
ing tax is beginning to ebb among mill men. The Presi- 
dent has consented to give another audience to a group 
of Congress members next week, to give them the oppor- 
tunity to register their protest against a continuation of 
this special tax, but the chances are that nothing can be 
accomplished before the end of the present cotton year. 


Textile Students Win Honors 


Thirty-four Textile students were honored April 17th 
when North Carolina State College observed its tenth 
annual Scholarship Day. 

There were eight Textile students who made the high 
honor roll during the past two terms, and 26 were listed 
on the honor roll for the same period. 

Of the 34 Textile students who were honored for schol- 
astic attainments, 11 were sons of men well known in 
the textile industry, and thus they are preparing them- 
selves to follow in the footsteps of their fathers, 
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Sons of textile men accorded high honors were: Ken- 
neth P. Brown, son of Clarence S. Brown, of Clarence 5. 
Brown & Co., commission merchants, 40 Worth street, 
New York City; I. B. Covington, Jr...son of I. B. Cov- 
ington, general manager of the Wade Manufacturing 
Company at Wadesboro; and J. J. Griffith, Jr., son of 
J. J. Griffith, secretary and treasurer of Vance Knitting 
Mills at Kernersville. 

Sons of textile men accorded honors were: D. A. 
Brannon, son of the late A. B. Brannon, who was super- 
intendent of Entwistle Mill at Rockingham; R. B. Mur- 
dock, son of F. J. Murdock, paymaster and foreman of 
dyeing, Salisbury Cotton Mills at Salisbury; B. M. 
Payne, son of M. M. Payne, assistant superintendent of 
Cannon Mills at Kannapolis; R. E. Rettew, son of W. E. 
Rettew, superintendent of several plants for Burlington 
Mills at Burlington: R. L. Rogers, son of B. M. Rogers, 
superintendent of Oakboro Cotton Mills at Oakboro; 
C. A. Spratt, son of R. G. Spratt, vice-president of ‘Tex- 
tile Mill Supply Company, Charlotte; M. M. Tuttle, Jr., 
son of M. M. Tuttle, assistant secretary and treasurer of 
Union Mills at Monroe; and H. D. Whitener, son of D. 
H. Whitener, superintendent of Myrtle Mills at Gastonia. 

Other Textile students who achieved distinction were: 

High Honors—John A. Boland, Burlington; George B. 
Peeler, Shelby; J. I. Roy, Westmount, Quebec, Canada; 
M. B. Sokoloff, New York City; Boris Uzunoff, Suchi- 
noole, Bulgaria. 

Honors—C. W. Allen, Sanford; J. T. Bilisoly, Raleigh; 
L. N. Brown, Charlotte: G. S. Estes, West Orange, N. 
J.; J. C. Ewing, Denton, Tex.; J]. W. Furr, High Point: 
W. F. Gaston, Belmont; Rodney B. Graham, Jr., Char- 
lotte; M. L. Harrison, Jr., Salisbury; E. S. Horney, 
Greensboro; Edward Jaskwhich, Kenosha, Wis.; W. S. 
Moore, Apex; Thomas A. Poole, Raleigh; D. L. Ramsey, 
Charlotte; J. E. Shaw, Macon; H. L. Wilder, Pampa, 
Tex.; R. E. Willett, Raleigh: R. C. Williams, Charlotte. 

Special Award—-The Sigma Tau Sigma cup which is 
given to the member of the senior class who has main- 
tained the highest scholastic average for three years, was 
awarded to D. A. Brannon, of Rockingham. The compe- 
tition for this cup was especially close, as less than one 
point separated him from his two closest competitors, 
James H. Barnhardt, of Charlotte, and J. J. Griffith, Jr., 
of Kernersville. Thus the three highest ranking men in 
the senior class are the sons of mill men, as Mr. Barn- 
hardt is a son of T. M. Barnhardt, president of Barn- 
hardt Manufacturing Company, of Charlotte, and the 
connection of Mr. Brannon and Mr. Griffith has already 
been mentioned. 


OBITUARY 


FRANK E. HEYMER 


Columbia, S$. C.—Frank E. Heymer, 60, a former pres- 
ident of the Southern Textile Association and a cotton 
mill executive for more than thirty years, died here after 
a week's illness. 

Mr. Heymer was a native of Saxony and immigrated 
to America as a boy. He was graduated from the Phila- 
delphia Technical College and served for nineteen years 
as general superintendent of the Eagle and Phenix Mills 
at Columbus, Pa. He was president of the Textile Asso- 
ciation in 1916 and 1917. 

At the time of his death he was assistant manager of 
the National Re-employment Office here. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Mollie Stouch Heymer, of Dadeville, 
Ala.; a son, Frank Heymer, of Boston, Mass., and a 
daughter, Mrs. Robert Daisy, of Philadelphia. 
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Comer Deplores Government Attitude 


The administration is flayed for its attitude toward the 
processing tax on cotton and the textile industry’s inter- 
ests generally in a statement issued several days ago by 
Donald Comer of Birmingham, Ala., president of the 
Avondale chain of cotton mills and vice-president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Comer takes sharp issue with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, declaring that the tax has placed the 
price of cotton goods out of parity with other things “that 
can and are taking the place of cotton.” 

After recounting that he had read the statement of the 
President on cotton goods imports from Japan and the 
account of Wallace’s speech in Atlanta recently, Mr. 
Comer said in part: 


WrRonc ATTITUDE 


“I am considerably worried that President Roosevelt 
speaks lightly of an importation of 50,000 000 yards of 
cotton cloth from Japan. He says this is hardly one per 
cent of our home consumption. There are 450,000 textile 
workers in this country today. One per cent would be 
4.500. I don’t know which 4,500 of these are to lose 
their jobs in order that this country might have 50,000,- 
000 yards of goods made largely out of India cotton by 
cheap Japanese labor. I don’t know what cotton mill 
would be enthusiastic about buying new equipment and 
replacing old equipment under such a program. What 
would the administration consider the stopping point of 
such imports? Besides this, the Southern mills are urg- 
ing continuation of the 12-cent loan policy for our next 
season cotton crop while Japan, in resisting present prices 
of American cotton, is not only increasing her per cent of 
India cotton but emissaries from her government are 
already in Brazil negotiating arrangements encouraging 
trade relations by which Japan would use Brazilian cot- 
ton.” 

Mr. Comer then goes into a discussion of the loss of 
100,000,000 yards of cloth exports to the Philippines, 
costing 9,000 workers their jobs, putting the Birmingham 
plant on short time. He mentions loss of 200,000,000 
yards of exports to Central and South America, costing 
the jobs of 18,000 workers in seven other mills. The 
mills have just lost 15 per cent of their domestic market 
“to things that are taking the place of cotton because of 
the out-of-parity price of cotton goods. That is a threat 
to the stability of our entire industry.” 

Destroy INDUSTRY 

Mr. Comer, in answering Mr. Wallace, says the textile 
industry of the “South is in favor of any and every gov- 
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ernmental assistance for improving the economic condi- 
tion of our farmers. He knows that the difference be- 
tween us and him is the method of raising the benefit 
fund and the present program . will destroy both 
cotton growing and cotton spinning in this country. 

“He (Mr. Wallace) says opponents of the processing 
tax have no program, and yet he himself has pointed out 
the unsound character of the tax. Because of the protest 
of Senator Borah, he has removed the compensating tax 
on jute bags because the Idaho potato farmers object to 
paying this tax for the benefit of the Southern farmers, 
and yet all of us continue to pay a cent a pound on all 
our sugar for the benefit of the Western sugar beet grow- 
ers. 


“|. We are on record time and time again as enthu- 
siastically favoring giving the farmer a parity price for 
his cotton. . . . What we say is that the addition of the 
processing tax on cotton has put the price of cotton goods 
out of parity with the other things that can and are tak- 
ing the place of cotton.” 


Set-Back Sharks Must Defend Honors 


George Snow, of the Atlanta Brush Company, and Mat 
Ousley won the International Set-Back Championship, 
played during the Southern Textile Exposition. They 
defeated J. O. Edwwards, Gossett Machine Works, Gas- 
tonia, and Ed Isenhour, of Ashworth Bros. Co., in the 
finals of the international tournament. 


They will not be allowed to rest on their laurels and 
are already being challenged to defend their honors. 
Plans are under way for another tournament during the 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association, and a num- 
ber of other players of international reputation are plan- 
ning to take the erstwhile champions over the jumps. 
Aces up the sleeve and the strangle hold will be barred. 


Hinde & Dauch Buys Another Factory 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio, have pur- 
chased the business and plant of the Evans Fibre Box 
Company, shipping container manufacturers, of Chicago. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., one of the country’s larg- 
est producers of corrugated fibre shipping boxes, now has 
twenty-six mills and factories, covering, with their distri- 
bution facilities, the entire industrial section of the coun- 
try. The company does a large annual business with the 
textile mills in the South. 


A Mill Man’s Comment. 


Concerning ARCY, the quick, safe, uniform and de- 
pendable starch—liquefying amylase, one of the many 
mill superintendents using ARCY makes the following 
comment: 

“We find a very noticeable increase in the amount of 


added weight taken on by the warp yarns, due to the 
increased penetration of the size into the yarn. 


“Then again, we do not have the trouble of circulating 
pipes becoming stopped up, because the size solution is 
practically a non-congealing solution, and prevents for- 


mation of lumps or caking in the cooking kettles, hence 
we find it very free from lumps. 

‘Excessive humidity, I find, is not needed in the weave 
room for properly conditioning the warps for best weav- 
ing conditions. I find no trouble in changing from one 
car of pearl starch to another, or from one brand of pear! 
starch to another brand, since the enzyme liquefies pear! 
starch made by all the different starch manufacturers 
equally well.”’ 

ARCY 4-X is used for liquefying thick-boiling CORN 
and SAGO starches. ARCY 1-X is used for liquefying 
POTATO and TAPIOCA starches. 


The full story is yours for the asking. 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 
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The Winant Ruling of the Labor Board 


(Continued from Page 3) 


basic industries operating between the period of 104 to 
1931. 


To Manufacture $2,000 Worth of Product 
(Exclusive of the Cost of Material) 
Average 34 Basic Industries 
(Adjusted to 1926 Dollars) 
No.of Ave.Pay Total % of 


Workers Per Week Paid $2,000 
1904 52 $15 $780 39% 
16 816 41% 
1914 | 47 17 800 40% 
1919 . 50 15 750 38% 
1921 43 22 946 47% 
1923 | 35 22 770 38% 
1925 32 23 736 37% 
1927 30 25 750 38% 
1929 __ 28 26 728 36% 
30 780 39% 


Average 39% 


Several important conclusions inevitably follow from 
just a casual examination of the above figures. They 
are: 

First—That through the operation of a natural law, 
which regulates the division of cost, workers can receive 
only a definite percentage of the total manufacturing 
cost value of the commodity produced by their co-opera- 
tion and effort. In 1904 they received 39 per cent of 
this value in wages; 28 years later the average received 


is still 39 per cent. During the intervening years the 


percentage varies slightly, but the general average for 28 
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years is still approximately 39 per cent. 

Second—That with this percentage comparatively 
fixed the opportunity for workers to increase their income 
lies in the direction of increasing their productivity. In 
1904 it took 52 workers paid an average of $15 per week 
to produce an output value of $2,000, while 28 years 
later, through greater ingenuity and the application of 
more effort, upon the part of both management and 
workers, only 26 workers, paid an average of $30 per 
week, were able to produce the same output value. This 
is an average increase in both efficiency and earning 
power of exactly 100 per cent. 

The textile industry pays on an average 58 per cent 
of the total manufacturing cost of making its product to 
textile workers. This is the highest percentage paid in 
any basic industry (19 per cent above the average). It 
compares with other industries as follows: 


1933 
Petroleum refining —._. 28.5% 
Automotive 31.8% 
Meat packing 38.7% 
Furniture manufacturing 49.0% 
Steel and rolling bills 57.3% 
Textiles 58.0% 


Despite this high percentage, textile workers receive 
on an average less than $700 per year. It should be per- 
fectly plain to those, who are willing to face the truth, 
that either the output per textile worker must be increas- 
ed, or else they will have to be satished with an average 
of $700 per year, or $14 per week. There is no alternative. 
Labor is already getting 58 per cent of the total manu- 
facturing cost of making cotton goods. This leaves only 
42 per cent for supplies, repairs, power and administra- 
tive expenses ,including taxes, insurance and deprecia- 


TRITON M-25 


A Stable, Non-Volatile WETTING AGENT for Mercerization \ 
QUICKER MERCERIZATION ( 
UNIFORM PENETRATION )) 
FULL, EVEN SHRINKAGE ( 

DEEP SEATED LUSTRE )) 

LEVEL DYEING ( 


100% BRECOVERY 


= = 


Roum « Haas Co., Inc. 


222 West Washington Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


) 
( 
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tion, the lowest percentage of any basic industry in 
America. If all of it was donated and workers received 
the entire expenditure made in manufacturing cotton 
goods, aside from the cost of cotton, their weekly wage 
would be littlke more than $24 per week for 40 hours 
work. 

The textile industry can guarantee minimum wages, it 
can guarantee a certain rate of pay, it can shorten the 
hours of operation—-but withal, it cannot guarantee em- 
ployment. This can result only by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the worker—by the installation of new and 
better facilties, such as in the past it has provided itself 
with one-process picking, long-draft spinning, high-speed 
spooling, winding, warping and high-speed looms, etc., all 
of which lowers cost, stimulates demand for goods, per- 
mits volume production and again greater employment 
and greater weekly income to employees. Most assur- 
edly the desire for honest effort and industrial progress 
should not be discouraged. This, however, in the opinion 
of the writer, is just what is resulting under the opera- 
tion of the Wining Ruling of the Labor Board. 


New England Men Encouraged 


Encouraged by the President’s action in ordering an 
investigation into the importation of foreign-made cotton 
goods, leaders of the cotton textile industry in New Eng- 
land asserted that the Federal Tariff Commission will 


produce factual corroboration, on a larger scale than 


heretofore available, of many statements made by cotton 
mill men. 


Dexter Stevens, chairman of the Northern Cotton 
Mills’ Policy Committee, urged the commission to inves- 
tigate the Japanese practice of quoting drastically low 
prices, and getting orders which do not show in import 
figures for 12 months after the damage has been done. 

Lincoln Baylies, chairman of the committee’s publicity 
section, urged a quota system for Japanese goods. He 
said that the price demoralization in the lines offered by 
the Japanese affected the whole market adversely. 


Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, asked an investigation of 
the Japanese practice of placing merchandise in bonded 
warehouses to await a favorable opportunity for a raid 
on the home market. 


In each instance the cotton men emphasized that Jap- 
anese competition is but one of the many complicated 


problems before the industry which must be solved be-- 


fore it can be placed on a firm footing. Lincoln Baylies 
said: 

“Word that President Roosevelt has ordered the Tar- 
iff Commission to investigate the importation of foreign 
cotton cloths, particularly Japanese, is a hopeful and en- 
couraging sign that, at last, the President is beginning to 
show some interest in the plight of the cotton textile in- 
dustry. 

“I feel sure that the investigation will produce factual 
corroboration, on a larger scale than heretofore available, 
of the many statements made by cotton manufacturers 
regarding this foreign competition. 

“T wish to emphasize, however, that Japanese compe- 
tition is only one of the many complicated problems be- 
fore the industry which cry for solution. On the solving 
of these problems depends the life of a great and basic 
industry of New England. 

“The Tariff Commission will, | hope, not only gather 
and correlate figures on cotton cloth imports but will de- 
termine the effect of these imports on the domestic mar- 
ket. The speed with which the survey is carried forward 


is vital to its success.” 
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| 223 GEORGIA AVE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
SPECIAL FINISHES... 
.. FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES... 


| Specializing 
in 

MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 
for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS — 


| 


Southern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 
| TERRACE APTS. ANDERSON, &. C. 


BUILT TO LAST... 


in Mills and Factories 


The 
VOGEL Number Five 


HE Vogel Number Five is a factory 
closet. Durable—economical and ef- 
ficient. Will last for years without repairs 
and withstands the hardest kind of use and 
abuse. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 
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Another Committee 


HILE in some quarters, the decision of the 

President to appoint a committee to inves- 
tigate the textile industry is seen as an encour- 
aging sign of his desire to help the industry, we 
are not overly enthusiastic over the committee 
idea. 

The committee proper consists of cabinet 
members, Secretaries Hull, Roper, Wallace and 
Perkins. Aside from Secretary Roper, there is 
not much evidence to show that the mill men 
have gained a friend at court. 

The cabinet committee has in turn appointed 
a sub-committee, composed of John Dickinson, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, chairman; Is- 
ador Lubin, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Paul Porter, executive assistant 
to Secretary Wallace, and Alvin H. Hansen, eco- 
nomic analyst of the State Department. 

Under the President’s orders, the committee, 
with the aid of other government agencies, is to 
make a special study of the following: 

1. Obsolescence of plant machinery. 

2. The effect of Japanese competition. 

3. The effect of the cotton processing tax. 

4. The need of arranging proper credit for 
plant rehabilitation. 

5. The effect of the wage differential be- 
tween Northern and Southern mills as contained 
in the textile code. 

6. The effect of textile imports upon the do- 
mestic industry. 

7. The price of raw cotton and its effect on 
industrial consumption. 

Maybe this double-barreled committee will 
prove an exception and complete its report 
promptly, thereby setting a precedent for simi- 
lar committees. 
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In the meantime, the mill men need much 
quicker aid than they have learned to expect 
from committee investigations. 


Modify Processing Tax 


F the processing tax is not to be eliminated, 
there should be some modifications made in its 
application and method of collection. 


The most serious complaint against the proc- 
essing tax is that it puts an additional burden of 
financing upon the mills, but another complaint 
is that some companies, especially those who 
lease mills, are able to evade payment of the 
processing tax and that such mills make low 
prices and force competing mills to meet them. 

It appears to us that, next in importance to 
the elimination of the processing tax, would be 
an amendment which would make the tax a first 
lien upon goods or yarns sold and payable to the 
Government when the mill receives payment 
from its customer. 


When the mill receives a check, in payment 
for goods or yarns, it would, under our plan, 
set aside the amount represented by the process- 
ing tax and it would be a felony for the mill to 
use that money for any purpose. 

Such a plan would relieve the necessity for 
additional capital and also relieve the tempta- 
tion to use processing tax funds as temporary 
working capital. 

The fly-by-night men who lease mills and then 
go into bankruptcy, when they can no longer 
stall the collector of the processing tax, would, 
under the plan we suggest, serve a term in the 
penitentiary if they appropriated or used any of 
the tax money. 


Japanese Imports 


A LETTER from a man who is well versed in 
matters relating to imports and exports of 
cotton goods gives some very interesting infor- 
mation about the recent increase in imports from 
Japan. 

He says: 

I was interested in your editorial which came out this 
week. Japanese competition is quite a bogey and a very 
popular subject. There is no doubt but what if it con- 
tinues at the present rate of increase it will become of 
importance but it should be noted—to keep on an even 
keel—that the domestic cotton industry is today suffering 
from much less foreign competition than customary. Im- 
ports from all countries amounted in 1925 to 206,146,780 
square yards—in 1934 they were only 40,494,738 square 
yards. There has been a tremendous decrease in our 
purchases of shirtings, sateens, and other cloths of British 
origin, and Japanese competition will have to go a long 
way before it is able to compete to the extent that Eng- 
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land did in normal years. Our main import today is of 
permanent-finish organdies, about 90s average yarn num- 
ber, from Switzerland. Also, whereas English competi- 
tion was mainly in lines of relatively small domestic pro- 
duction, Japanese competition hits us in bigger lines 
where we are rélatively strong and which we normally 
export in volume. The low price of the Japanese goods 
is a serious factor but it is uncertain if they can continue 
to sell in volume at their present prices, which are under- 
stood to be based in part on cotton bought at much lower 
levels. 

Imports from Japan are mainly bleached print cloths— 
invoiced as white cotton shirting or white cotton mulls— 
in soft finish and more sleazy, less firm, than similar do- 
mestic fabrics. These goods are mostly in 36-inch widths, 
in constructions from 68x56 to 68x76, mostly the former, 
but made of yarns about 40s or 42s, instead of the 30s- 
40s we use, which makes them lighter and more open- 
woven. They are used mainly in the manufacture of 
handkerchiefs, and sell on this market at about one cent 
a yard cheaper than the domestic. They are subject to a 
cotton compensating tax equivalent to about two-thirds 
of the duty. 

In addition to the foregoing bleached goods, Japan is 
shipping us increasing quantities of ginghams and also 
substantial amounts of cotton crepes. The latter, cotton 
crepe, is normally the only cotton cloth item that they 
sell here. 

Without minimizing the possibility of Japanese com- 
petition in cotton cloth becoming very serious, it is evi- 
dent from the statistics that it has as yet not taken any- 
thing like the share of our market formerly held by Eng- 
land, and that was a minute fraction of our total market. 
Exports as usual are vastly more than imports even 
though exports are now at a low point. All of these 
factors have to be taken into consideration in any evalua- 
tion of the actual competitive situation. 


Optimism Expressed 


OLLOWING the recent statement of Dun & 
Bradstreet relative to a distinct improvement 
in business, the Brookmire Economic Service 
say in their weekly bulletin of April 17th, 1935: 


Further evidence of the strength in the economic posi- 


tion of this country became visible during the past few. 


weeks. As a consequence, all markets—commodities, 
stocks, and bonds——have advanced. 

Two developments have been of special significance: 
(1) Heavy consumer buying. This has been due of 
many classes of goods, ranging from automobiles to the 
general run of merchandise carried by department stores. 
(2) Rising building activity. Residential construction 
and modernization work are recording substantial gains. 

The second factor in particular is the thing most need- 
ed to give momentum to the general recovery. Revival of 
durable goods is the great requisite to a return of pros- 
perity. 

Heavy oversubscription of the Federal Land Bank 
issue and the ease with which bankers resold the New 
York City issue emphasize the abundance of funds avail- 
able to finance capital expansion. 

Confidence in the future is necessary before capital 
improvements are undertaken on an extensive scale. Po- 
litical uncertainties tempered confidence for a time; but 
the recent wave of protests against certain Governmental 
measures suggests that the Government will pursue a less 
unreasonable course than many people have feared. 
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The Treasury’s action in raising its p 
silver, and the other influences outlined o 
indicate that the underlying trend is still ‘\ 
not deflationary. 


In view of the evidence that ultimate consur ne 
goods is rising, and particularly that building ap tt 


be reviving, it seems logical that the drop 1n steel 


by cotton mills, and last week’s setback in car load 
should soon be reversed. 


Cotton Garment Code Budget 


W* notice that the following are the estimated 
expenses of the Cotton Garment Code from 
January 12th, 1935, to January 11th, 1936: 


Salaries $402 304.00 
Office expenses 113,763.00 


Cost of labels 218,400.00 
Other expenses 121,405.00 
For deficits and contingencies 60,000.00 

$915, 872. 00 


The above are the expenses of operating just 
one code and yet it imposes upon the public an 
expense of almost $1,000,000 per year. 


Under The NRA 


UJ NDER the NRA, meaning the National Re- 
covery Administration, we note the follow- 
ing as published last week: 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Cc ompany, Salem, Mass., has 


passed the dividend due at this time. This is the first 
dividend omission by Naumkeag in 35 years. 


The Butler Mills of New Bedford, Mass., have an- 
nounced that they have closed permanently and that the 
plant will be dismantled. nd have 124,000 spindles. 


Scranton, Pa.—aA girl cinilenes of a mill near here re- 
cently informed her foreman that she would leave her job 
to be married. The foreman inquired of the girl what 
her fiance did. “Nothing,” was the answer, “after the 
wedding we are both going on relief.” 


Jute | 


This name for the Asiatic plant used for mat- 
ting and burlap is derived from Sanskrit “Jata” 
(matted hair) in allusion to the weaving possi- 
bilities of the fibre-—From “How It Began,” by 
Paul Berdanier. 


A Deficit 


A deficit is what you have when you haven’t 
as much as you had when you had nothing. — 
Exchange. 
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tion during the past ten weeks, the curtailment ee 
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Announcement 


Mr. Kenneth A. Durham 


1112 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


will be pleased to discuss 


TEXTILE MILL FI- 
NANCING as well as 
the details of Textile 
Banking service as ap- 
plied to the distribution 
of textile mill products, 
with any interested 


Banker or Textile Mill 


Executive. 


(Like Selling for Cash, 
Without Cedit Risk) 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


TEXTILE 
BANKING 
COMPANY 


53 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Mill News Items 


Union, S. C.—Work will soon be completed on a con- 
struction job at Excelsior Cotton Mills of Union, which 
will include a new roof and numerous repairs throughout 
the mill. 

ENGLEWoop, TENN.—Eureka Cotton Mills of Engle- 
wood have filed notice in the office of Secretary of State 
Ernest N. Haston, at Nashville, that it is reducing its 
capital stock to $271,000 from $300,000. 


Spray, N. C.—The purchasing department of Carolina 
Cotton & Woolen Mills has been centralized, being locat- 
ed on the second floor of the company’s main office build- 
ing here. 

W. G. McCollum, who has been in charge of buying all 
raw materials for a number of years, will be director, as- 
sisted by W. S. Neal, who has purchased the company’s 
supplies for a long time. 


Atpany, Ga.—Attributed to unstable market condi- 
tions, the Flint River Cotton Mills announced that oper- 
ations would cease Friday. The shutdown was said to 
be for an indefinite period. Officials stated that a num- 
ber of residences owned by the mill company would be 
given operatives rent free until they could obtain other 
work. About 1,000 workers will be affected. 


RicHMOND, VA.—A cotton mill recently installed at 
the State penitentiary will produce practically all the 
cloth required by the State prison system and other State- 
owned institutions, according to Maj. Rice M. Youell, 
superintendent. 

The plant is now operating at capacity. It consists of 
55 looms and provides employment for approximately 175 
convicts. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-No change in schedule of cotton 
mills of this section is likely for the next month or six 
weeks, leading textile observers here declare. 

Local mills, with the exception of Dunean and Judson, 
are operating two shifts of 30 hours each, this being 75 
per cent of the former production. Méills are still pro- 
testing aagainst the cotton processing tax and, unless this 
should be repealed, there appears little likelihood of mills 
going back on full time. On the other hand, there is also 
little fear of a further curtailment, belief being more or 
less general that the present schedule will continue most 
of the spring and summer. 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—‘If present conditions continue 
we will probably be forced to close the Borden Mills 
plant at Kingsport, consisting of 90,000 spindles and em- 
ploying about 800 operatives,”’ declared Bertram H. Bor- 
den, president of American Printing Company, in a letter 
sent to George A. Sloan, chairman of the cotton textile 
code authority. 

Mr. Borden gave out the letter in response to several 
recent requests for his comment on the situation con- 
fronting the industry. He makes the point that the bur- 
den of the processing tax, and the inroads of Japanese 
competition both in the domestic markets and in Ameri- 
can export markets, fall equally upon the mills of both 
the North and the South. 

“Our fundamental difficulties are industry-wide, and 
not of a sectional character,’”’ Mr. Borden declares. He 
tells Mr. Sloan that he agrees that on the “vital necessity 
of continuing the NRA in substantially its present form.” 
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Mill News Items 


Kinston, N. C.—Officials of a company operating an 
underwear factory at Philadelphia are expected here be- 
fore the end of the week to make plans for transfer of 
the plant, which employs 300 persons, to Kinston. Ac- 
cording to a local representative of the company “almost 
no obstacles remain.” The factory has been established 
many years. If it is brought to Kinston operations will 
be interrupted only a few days, it is understood. 


Ata.—The old Opelika Cotton Mills, in re- 
cent years known as the Opelika Manufacturing Com- 
pany, including the 90-acre mill site, machinery, acces- 
sories and equipment and 100 village dwellings were sold 
at Opelika by John Allen Jones, acting refere in bank- 
ruptcy, to the Alabama Oil & Guano Co., of Opelika, 
whose bid was $40,000. For many years the defunct 
concern was Opelika’s leading industry and during its 
peak days it afforded employment for many operatives 
with big payrolls. It was forced into bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings about two years ago. 


SALIsBURY, N. C- oluntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings were filed in the U. S. District Court at Greensboro, 
N. C., against Character Products Co., Inc., by A. Auf- 
mordt & Co., $2,489; Fruit of the Loom Mills, Inc., 
$2,985, and Defiance Rubber Co., $29, all of New York 
City. It is alleged that the firm is insolvent and has 


committed an act of bankruptcy in permitting a receiver- 


ship in Rowan County Superior Court. 
Judge Johnson J. Hayes signed an order for the debtor 
firm to appear in Greensboro U. S. District Court on 


April 27th, at 10 a. m., to show cause why the petition 
should not be granted. 


Judge Hayes also signed an order restraining Receiver 
C. H. Rouzer and officers of Character Products Co. from 
disposing of any assets pending the hearing on April 
27th. 


ENGLEWOOD, TENN.—At a special meeting of creditors 
and stockholders of Eureka Cotton Mills, the way was 
cleared for the reorganization of this textile manufactur- 
ing concern under Section 77-B of the bankruptcy act. 


After much delay, plans have gone through for a loan . 


of $45,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and this sum is expected to be available shortly. 


As required by the reorganization plan, a new board of 
directors was elected as follows: J. P. Brient and Jim 
Reynolds to represent common stockholders, and George 
Castings, Frank H. Swirles and S. M. Boden to represent 
the preferred stockholders. 


Sam J. McAlister presided at the meeting when fees 
and expenses were fixed. 

Creditors have agreed to take preferred stock in the 
reorganized company. 

Assets of $277,879 and liabilities of $151,201 were list- 
ed in the schedules as filed in District Court by Harry 
Germaine, as temporary trustee under proceedings to re- 
organize. Assets listed included real estate, machinery 
and equipment, valued at $268,722; material on hand, 
$8,116; cash on hand, $1,041. 

Liabilities included taxes due United States, $7,887; 
State, county and municipal taxes, $3,580; wages, $1,- 
535; claims, $136,698. 

The Eureka Cotton Mills made knitted underwear and 
employed 200 workers when running full capacity. 


It Can Make Money for You 


Much of the late Andrew Carnegie’s success is com- 
monty attributed to the fact that he was always quick 
to recognize and employ the abilities and experience 
of others, even though his own mentality and experi- 
ence were exceptional. 


The moderate size of the average chemical process- 
ing plant or department in the textile industry does 
not permit the hiring of group ability and experience 
on any such scale as did Carnegie. This fact, plus a 
rapid increase in number and complexity of textile 
chemical problems, in recent years, has created a defi- 
nite need in the industry for the occasional services 
of textile chemists of a high order. 


A-H Consultation Service is filling this need, free 
of charge, for many textile plants today. This service 
is rendered by a staff of specially trained chemists, 
assisted by a completely equipped, modern laboratory 
and a company experience of 120 years 


Collective thinking helped make millions for Carne- 
gie. It can make money for you. Have you a new 
sizing, finishing or printing problem calling for group 
analysis and prescription? Would you like to check 
up on the efficiency of your present routine processing 
methods? 


If so, tell us your problem and we may be able to 
make recommendations that will save you money. No 
obligations. 


Arnold, Hofiman & Co.. Ine. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE 


of Potash «+ Liquid Chlorine » Chloride of 
Lime + Caustic Soda (solid or flaked). 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ff 
‘BE Sizing Gums and Compounds - Soluble Gums 
J. Softeners Soluble Oils - Tallow «Waxes: Soaps 
Flour - Dextrines - Starches - Pigment Colors 
and Lakes - Ammonia « Acids - Blue Vitriol 
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Classitied Department 


We Want To Buy Your Mill 


SCRAP IRON | 


Can use all kinds and sizes in car 
lots. Our crew will load it. Get 
our spot cash prices before selling. 


c. E. Luttret] & Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


W 


ANTED—Experienced salesman now 

calling on textile trade of North and 

South Carolina to handle high grade 
line of electric lamps along with his 
present line. If interested, write Glas- 

& Co., Box 967, Charlotte, 
, 


Need Help? | 

Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 
This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 


| 

WANT ADS | 
Produce 
RESULTS 

At | 

LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


WAN TED—Position by weaving over- 
seer; Textile graduate, 16 years’ expe- 
rience; can run silk, rayon acetate and 
cotton yarns. Best of reference. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘EXxxperience,"’ care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


LAOST—Lost during Textile Show at 
Greenville, S. C., 1 pair gold rim spec- 
tacles, full-vue type. Think they were 
lost in Poinsett Hotel on either second 
or fourth floor; else at Exposition Bulld- 
ing. Finder return to Textile Bulletin 
for reward 


For Sale 


| We will offer for sale on April 27th 
at 12 o'clock all assets of Pickwick 


Hosiery Co., including machinery, 

| plant, supplies and equipment. | 
Good business opportunity. Address 
inquiries for details to 


| R. L. Pope & J. F. Garner 
Receivers 

| Thomasville, N. C. 

Silk Code Protests 


Action By Union Leader 


Charges of violation of Section 7-a 
of the NRA by a textile union busi- 
ness agent in Pennsylvania have been 
made by the silk code authority. The 


Travel anywhere.. da 
the 
A Sare for every purse... PER MILE 


ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 
Mile Traveled 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 18 Days 
for Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months Be 
for Each Mile Traveled | 


ONE WAY TICKETS 
_.. for Each Mile Traveled 


*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of | 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. ) 
Economize by leaving your Automobile at home and 
using the Southern 

Excellent Dining Car Service 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Railway System 
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code authority has submitted a pho- 
tostat of a letter from this business 
agent to a union member to substan- 
tiate what it terms a “clear-cut case 
of coercion” on the part of a union 
agent against a worker. In this let- 
ter the union agent threatened to 
have a worker discharged by a silk 
mill in Hazelton unless back union 
dues were paid. 

Copies of the letter were sent to 
President Roosevelt, Sidney Hillman, 
as member of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board; Walter P. Stacey, 
chairman Textile Relations Board: 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; 
Pat Harrison, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and Donald 
Richberg, chairman of the National 
Industrial Recovery Board. 


In the letter to the President, Peter 
Van Horn, chairman of the silk code 
authority, stated that it was obvious 
if the employer in this case should 
discharge the worker upon request of 
the union, for failure to pay dues, he 
could be held in violation of Section 
7-a of the NRA. 


“It is not possible under the new 
NIRA to offer some protection to the 
worker and the employer in cases of 


this kind?”’ he asked. 


Must Reinstate Workers 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Atlanta Woolen 
Mills have been given 15 days to 
notify the Textile Labor Board that 
it would reinstate former operatives 
whose positions are now open and 
who were not reinstated after the 
textile strike last fall. it said, that 
unless the board is notified of com- 
pliance with the order, the mills 
would be cited to NRA for Blue 
Eagle removal. The board ruled in 
Washington that the mills had dis- 
criminated against certain union em- 
ployees at the conclusion of the 
strike. 


Workers Hit Wagner Bill 


Union, S. C.—Resolutions oppos- 
ing the processing tax on cotton and 
the Wagner bill were passed at a 
meeting of the Union County Textile 
Workers Co-operative Association at 
the first meeting of the group at 
Jonesville, in Union County. Mem- 
bers of co-operative associations 
from several other mill areas in the 
Piedmont section of the State were 
present. Representatives of the va- 
rious groups represented made talks. 
The association is composed of non- 
union operatives of the mills at whic? 
the individual units are located. 
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Index To Advertisers 


indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this 
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Amoskeag Shows Loss 


Manchester, N. H.—Production in 
excess of requirements must be stop- 
ped, local costs must be comparable 
to those elsewhere, ruthless importa- 
tion from low-cost countries must be 
prohibited and local taxes must be 
reduced to a minimum if the textile 
industry is to thrive, Treasurer Fred- 
eric C. Dumaine, of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Compan, warned the 


stockholdeers, after reporting a net 
loss in manufacturing operations for 
1934 of $1,008,458, before a depre- 
ciation, which compares with a profit 
of $31,444 in the preceding year. 


“Until such problems are settled, 
New England must continue to suffer 
and you must expect reduced opera- 
tions in these parts,’ the treasurer 
stated in his report. “Nearly a mil- 
lion New England spindles have gone 
to the scrap heap in the last few 


19 


weeks. Only prompt and radical 
treatment will allay this epidemic, 
and even so, aid may arrive too late.’ 

Treasurer Dumaine made a bold 
statement of facts, declaring “ours ts 
a present-day difficulty, not one of 
the future or past. Figures to prove 
all sorts of contentions could be 
pointed out, he said, but they would 
avail nothing. 

The financial statement described 
the picture graphically to the share- 
holders. It revealed that gross sales 
for the past year totalled $17,096,194 
and that manufacturing costs amount- 
ed to $17,502,976, making a loss of 
$406,782. Adding interest charges to 
this item, brings the total loss to $1,- 
008,458. 

Processing taxes for the last year 
totalled $1,274,173 and compares 
with a tax of $522,185 for the year 
previous. 


Labor in 1934 received 06,409,243 
compared with .a payroll in 1933 of 
$4,825,134. The profit and loss ac- 
count was reduced by nearly 1 mil- 
lion dollars from the year 1933. 


Cornelius Cotton And 
Yarn Mills Damaged 


Cornelius, N. C.—Loss by fire 
amounting to $2,300 were reported 
from the Cornelius Cotton Mill and 
the Gem Yarn Mills. 


The fire started at one of the dwell- 
ing houses belonging to the Cornelius 
Cotton Mill, one of the Johnston 
chain of mills. An ignited shingle 
blew across the town and set fire to 
the Gem Yarn Mills. The loss at 
the Cornelius was between $800 and 
$900 and the damage at the Gem 
Mills was about $1,500. 


SEE 


_ JAMES E. TA 


CPARLOTTE, N.C. 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Double | Loop Hook Bands 


For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


) Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office | 


La 
| 
| 
| 
| 
e For Standard 
WOOL TOPS 
| 
| | 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| 98 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


65 Worth St., New York | 


Chicago Atlanta 


Wellington, Sears Company | 


New Orleans San Francisco 


| 


CURRAN & BARRY | 


320 Broadway 


. New York, N. Y. 


DomMeEsSTIC Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. ! 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. 


New 


Don’t believe our Friends 


Many Victor Traveler users are 
highly pleased with the re sults they 


Bags 
get in improved rage ‘tion,—so en- 


| thusiastic you may think the claims: exaggerated. 


So we say,—don’'t take their word for it,—any more than 
you'd be influenced by misleading statements of our ene- 
mies 


Prove the superiority of Victor Traveler performance | 
for yourself. It costs nothing—we'll send samples FREE. 


) VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


Box 
| 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Hemlock 2743 


1318 


137 So. Marietta St. | 
Gastonia, N. C. 
e|.—24 | 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Another week of very good business was 
noted in the cotton goods markets. Sales of gray goods 
were above production and prices showed a further ad- 
vance, but business was not as broad as during the pre- 
vious week. The effect of the curtailment program is 
beginning to have more effect, according to market opin- 
ion here. 

Prices showed some advances and became much stead- 
ier and more regular. In the unfinished goods division, 
especially in print cloth yarn goods, sales again exceeded 
production. 

Print cloth prices now range from 3 to % cent a yard 
above the lowest levels of the year and a substantial addi- 
tion has been made to unfilled orders calling for deliveries 
in the next two months. 

The advances have not extended into the plain fine 
goods markets to any great extent and heavy goods have 
not moved upward in keeping with the improvement in 
the lighter weights. 

The advance on denims last week of % cent a yard 
have extended to many other cloths for work suits pur- 
poses and outerwear. Printed percales are up another '4 
cent a yard and some of the wash goods lines are firmer. 

Blankets and bedspreads have sold in better volume. 
Sheets and pillow cases and bleached cottons are irregu- 
lar. 

Trading in fine yarn cottons was not greatly active, 
but there was some scattered business in lawns and comb- 
ed broadcloths at the top of the present market. In the 
case of lawns, mills were very generally quoting the high 
basis, but news of efforts to insure the market holding at 
those levels got around and buyers were inclined to keep 
their purchases down for the next few days. The basis 
for a strong position in lawns had been built up by the 
business of the past two weeks, and it was regarded as 
highly probable that mills would be able to put through 
further advances. 

Curtailment of production increased during the week: 
A number of mills were closed in both NeNw England 
and the South, with indications that others might also 
close. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28- 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38% ,.in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 


Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17% 
Denims 14 


Dress ginghams 
Brown sheetings, 
Staple ginghams 


4-yard, 56x60 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


20 
| 
be 
| 
| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Prices of cotton yarns were some- 
what firmer last week, due to renewed strength of the 
cotton market. The demand for yarns was generally not 
strong. The market continued to show the effects of the 
uncertainty over the processing tax. While the strong 
fight against the tax is apparently making some headway, 
there is nothing yet in the situation to promise its re- 
moval. 


A good many sale yarn mill are facing growing diffi- 
culty in obtaining suitable cotton at the prices they 
counted on paying when they booked the many millions 
of pounds of yarn business which still awaits delivery. 
Aside from the causes of this artificial shortage of cotton 
(which are well known), there is the fact that shipments 
of carded and combed peeler yarn have remained much 
larger this month than the spinners expected. Restric- 
tions on supply of the raw material, combined with con- 
sumers’ call for the yarn, have placed the sale yarn busi- 
ness in a position where well-posted distributors look for 
a definite advance in prices. 

Production and shipments of single combed peeler 
yarn have increased to the highest weekly average since 
1933, and current sales remain close to production. There 
has been a decrease in weekly total spindle hours of 
about 4% per cent since the peak was reached a month 
ago, but this is accounted for chiefly by reduction of 
operations on finer-count yarns, local authorities for ship- 
ments also in ply combed peeler yarns, to cover require- 
ments of the mercerizers. Demand for single combed 
yarns up to 30s, as noted, has been swelled by the vogue 
of the new “‘supporter-type”’ shorts. 


Sales of mercerized yarn have dwindled, but hardly 
enough to stampede mercerizers into quoting lower than 
a week or two ago. Some report deliveries in satisfactory 
volume, considering the disturbance suffered by carded 
and combed yarns. 


There has yet been no substantial improvement in the 
demand for carded yarns. Supplies on some numbers are 
said to be running low. Both spinners and sales agents 
are hopeful that buying, which has been delayed for 
many weeks past, will soon be active again. 


26%- Carpet Yarns 
12s 7 Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
27% -__ and 4-ply 23 -24% 
Colored strips, 8s, 3 
33%-34 White carpets, 8s, 3 
36s 87% - and 4-ply 26 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 4 4-ply 

Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply._ 24%- 

26%-__ 12s, 2-ply 
28% - 80s, 2-ply 83-33% 

34-34% 12s 26%- 

~ 0 -41 16s 27%- 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 18s 28 - 

10s 22s 29% - 
27%-_. 24s 30%- 

34a 11% 408 
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! Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 

Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
| SPINNING RING. The greatest 
jimprovement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
| SPEED SPIN DLE. 


Manufa.tured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Lis Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, ental 
of Screw. | 

Push Button Control — 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you | 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tel! 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE | 
Sodium Hexametaphosphate ' 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


: Textile Soaps and Chemicals ' 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. i 


RAYELE 
| | 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


LANCASTER, 5S. C. 


LANCASTER CoTTON Mriits, WHERE More THAN THREE 
THOUSAND Looms Arr LOCATED IN ONE TREMENDOUS 
Room—THE Most CoMFroRTABLE WEAVE ROOM IN 
SUMMER THat WE Know AsourT. 


The first person I call on when in Lancaster is Miss 
Spivey, nurse and community worker, at the big Com- 
munity House near the mill and the pretty swimming 
pool. Miss Pivey is unusually alert and interested in her 
work, and always has something of interest to talk about. 

This time, it was about adult, continuation, and home 
economic classes and Arbor Day. The latter had just 
recently been observed and a tree had been planted in 
memory and honor of Colonel Leroy Springs, deceased. 
Leroy Williams, who was named for Colonel Springs, 
made a splendid dedication speech and impressed all who 
heard him as very reverent. Some of his remarks were 
as follows: 

“We are planting this tree in honor of Lancaster's 
greatest citizen—a man who has contributed more toward 
the growth of Lancaster than any other one person. 

“The man who created and fathered the Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, now the largest under one shed in _ the 
world. The man who has given work to more people 
than any other man in the State. 

“The man who by his clever personality and wonderful 
business ability was able to keep the mills running while 
others were closed down. 

“And so we dedicate this tree in loving memory and 
appreciation of Colonel Leroy Springs, deceased. May 
this grow in strength and in centuries to come, prove to 
be a living monument. 

Others on the program beside Leroy Williams were 
Mazie Horton, Sudie Herring, J. M. McManus and 
George Gulledge. 

The Red Rose Serenaders, a string band composed of 
the following members: W. C. Adams, leader; F. L. 
Hunter, W. J. Robertson, Heath Carnes and Joe Hayes 
Williams, rendered beautiful music for the occasion, add- 
ing much to the program. 

A VisIT TO CHARLESTON 

Pupils and teachers of Lancaster County recently vis- 
ited Charleston, taking in a boat trip to Sullivan’s Island, 
Fort Moultrie, Fort Jasper and the Isle of Palms. In the 
city, they visited historic churches, the museum, the bat- 
tery, Magnolia Gardens, Middleton Place, Cypress Gar- 
dens, and then went through Summerville, “a paradise 
among the pines.” 

A Frne Batt TEAM At LANCASTER 

Turner Morton, manager of the Lancaster club, said 
that the local team will be a good one this year. Catcher 
Parrish, who recently joined the Birmingham Club of the 


Southern League, has been replaced by a catcher named 
Wilson. Bobby McFadden will do a good part of the 
hurling. Pitcher Al Veach has left Lancaster team to 
join up with Charlotte, but no doubt another pitcher has 
been found ere this. 

In the many years that I have been visiting the mills 
throughout the South, I have noticed that most superin- 
tendents get big and fat when promoted to higher posi- 
tions; but E. Lee Skipper is still long, lank and lean, in 
spite of the fact that he has been general manager of the 
big Lancaster Mills for several months. Maybe he will 
grow a bay window some day. How about it, Mr. Skip- 
per? 

The mills here are so large I have never been able to 
get all over them. But they are so nice, and the people 
so friendly, that my visits are always a pleasure. Am 
looking forward to another visit in a few weeks. 

Those who signed on the dotted line this time were E. 
Lee Skipper, manager; B. L. Still and C. C. Brigman, 
superintendents; B. P. Adams, overseer carding; J. D. 
Lokey, overseer carding; Walter Danhoff, assistant over- 
seer carding; S. L. Collins, assistant carder; Harvey 
Roberts, 1. W. Caskey, H. I. Richberg, J]. T. Wilson, J. 
5. Adams, G. G. Snipes, J. M. Harvell, W. T. Hall, and 
other progressives in the card room. 

R. P. Barton, general overseer spinning; C. D. Baker, 
assistant overseer warp spinning, spooling and warping; 
A. B. Tennant, assistant overseer spinning in No. 2; J. 
H. Atkins, overseer slashing; John T. Lane, assistant 
overseer Slashing. 

J. O. Cobb, W. E. Wall, J. O. Elsmore, F. E. Cantrell 
and S$. S$. Hardin, all overseers of weaving; ]. W. Mahaf- 
fey, overseer the cloth room, and his able assistant, C. C. 
McJunkin. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. P. Adams never fail to invite me to 
stick my feet under their hospitable table, and I never 
fail to accept. Mrs. B. L. Still was away from home when 
| called to see her. My nephews, Lester and George Mel- 
ton, and their charming wives, always leave their latch 
strings hanging out for me, and Miss Spivey, at the 
Community House, gives me a cordial welcome. Is it 
any wonder that I like to visit Lancaster? 
MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


MOORESVILLE CoTTON MILLs 


This is another of our favorite places. We have a 
large subscription list here, but not so many to renew at 
this time. A little later we will have the pleasure of an- 
other visit. This time the following signed on the dotted 
line: 

J. F. Matheson, president and manager; W. F. Sum- 
mers, superintendent; C, F. Clark, assistant secretary and 
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treasurer; R. W. Little, overseer the cloth room; P. B. 
McNeely, overseer the towel room; C. L. Sloop, overseer 
weaving; T. M. Hill, second hand in tying and drawing- 
in; M. M. Roberts, overseer weaving; M. W. Wilhelm, 
second hand in weaving; L. W. Moss, overseer carding 
and spinning, and E. E. Edmiston, master mechanic and 
engineer. 

Mooresville Cotton Mills are exceptionally nice, with 
pretty grounds and some rare and beautiful shrubbery. 

C. Robert Johnson, the genial secretary and treasurer, 
was real sick a year ago when I visited Mooresville, but 
is back on the job and looking younger than ever. 

This mill can still boast of their beautiful girls. Two 
or three years ago the girls in this mill captured all the 
pribes in a beauty contest that was pulled off in the city 


proper. 


EAST MARION, N. C. 


Nice Homes, Goop GARDENS, FLOWERS AND PRETTY 
GIRLS IN THE VILLAGE OF MARION Mpc. Co. 

Wonder if I'll ever catch up again? Went to the big 
Exposition at Greenville, S. C., and so much to publish 
that was more important than anything | could write, 
that now I’m away behind. | 

Then, too, in my absence the girls’ basketball team 
picture was used when it should have been held for this 
write-up of Marion Manufacturing Company. However, 
Mr. Hill, our genial associate editor, admired those girls 
so much that he just couldn’t wait for proper introduc- 
tions, he admits, and that is why they were shown last 
week without their names. But here’s Who’s Who, for, 
of course, everyone kept that pretty picture: 


Left to right—-Margaret Gourley, Margie Rogers, Flor- 
ence Epley, Lucile Barnes, Lucile Flack, Gladys Hall, 
Grace Proctor, Alice Barnes, Annie Mae Fisher, Vernie 
Epps, and J. L. Gourley, community worker and team 
manager. This team won the consolation cup at the 
tournament held in Greenville, S. C., in February. 

Marion Manufacturing Company boasts of some good 
bowling teams, too. Among the best bowlers are W. S. 
Jones, master mechanic, Verle Wood, Gee Moore, Bill 
Woods and Lee Moore. They have been having match 
games with the Morganton teams and have been the vic- 
tors in nearly every meet. 

Plans are under way for a Sunday School League of 
baseball in and around Marion. J. L. Gourley, secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., has been interviewing the different 
schools with the purpose of having six or eight teams in 
the league, and having a schedule so that every team 
would have a game weekly. 

The Scouts have a very attractive cabin near the Y. M. 
C. A. and they have great times in their meetings there. 

The village is real nice—houses painted differently 
which adds to the beauty and gives them individuality. 
Gardens and flowers grow vigorously here and the wood 
housewives vie with each other in having the best. 

A. F. Hunt, superintendent, John M. Snoddy, overseer 
carding, and W. S. Jones, master mechanic, had just re- 
turned from a trip through South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, and reported an interesting tour, 
by motor. 

W. J. Tony, overseer the cloth room, and Kermit Fen- 
der, second hand, are getting along nicely with their work. 
W. J. Rogers, overseer spinning, with F. L. Sorrells, sec- 
ond hand on first, and R. A. Moore, second hand on 
second shift. 

M. L. Dixon, second hand in carding, is among our 
new subscribers, and we are proud of him and other new 
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ones. F. M. Bradley is overseer weaving and has his 
department in good shape. O. W. Green, shop man, is 
another live wire. Have lost some of my notes, but just 
“blame it on the Exposition,” sales tax or processing tax, 
and I'll do better next time. 

Cross Cotton MILL 


Was glad to find W. Fred Williams able to be about 
after being badly hurt in an auto accident. Called at his 
home to see him, met his charming wife and daughter, 
Mrs. Bradburn and little Nancy Ann, one year old, as 
sweet a little thing as one could wish to see. Of course, 
she is “boos of the place” and everyone happy to serve 
her. 

There is another little one that is “some punkin”’ and 
that is Eugene Cross, 3rd, aged about six months, who is 
the apple of Grandap Cross’ eye. 

Eugene Cross, Jr., is president and treasurer; 5S. R. 
Cross, secretary; Eugene Cross, Jr., is overseer dyeing. 

Everything seemed to be going nicely here, and people 
looking happy. L. K. Payne is overseer carding; Lee 
Oliver, overseer spinning; Joe Ellis, master mechanic. On 
second shift, G. M. Williams is overseer spinning and D. 
S. Ayers, overseer: carding. 


HONEA PATH, S. C. 


Cotton 


This mill is running right along with everybody seem- 
ingly happy. Night Superintendent G. H. Lollis has had 
an addition to his family—a son-in-law. Miss Sybil Lol- 
lis and Charlie Young were married March 7th. Mr. 
Lollis and wife have been married 31 years and were pre- 
paring to leave on a “honeymoon”’ trip to Florida. 

Superintendent J. D. Beacham had just returned from 
a two weeks’ vacation in Florida and was looking and 
feeling young and spry. In fact, all residents of Honea 
Path, and especially those at Chiquola Mill, seem to 
have found the “Fountain of Eternal Youth.” Anyhow 
they defy Old Father Time and his wrinkles, 

L. O. Hammett is president and secretary; J]. D. Ham- 
mett, assistant secretary; W. G. Cox, treasurer; B. F. 
Williams, overseer carding; H. Thompson, overseer spin- 
ning; R. B. Jones, overseer weaving; J. R. Johnson, cloth 
room; L. M. Henderson, outside; J. E. Elkin, master 
mechanic. 


LAURENS, S. C. 


LAURENS CoTtTTron MILLS 


Found the officials a little blue and discouraged here, 
but as genial and courteous as ever. Treasurer M. L. 
Smith is one of the best liked gentlemen in the textile 
industry and Superintendent J. M. Moore is one who has 
a heart almost as big as his mill. It is no exaggeration 
when he says, “I'd rather be beaten with stripes than to 
have to lay off an operative who needs to work, and 
wants to work.” He means that from the depths of his 
heart. 

We saw some finished goods in the office, such beauti- 
ful dress goods that it seems markets would gobble it up 
at good prices as soon as made. But with markets un- 
stable and the process tax going steadily on, one wonders 
how the mills can run at all and make the least profit. 

The overseers are: G. N. Frank, in carding; W. H. 
Gosnell, spinning; B. S. Riddle, weaving; R. E. Blake- 
ley, cloth room, and F. H. Coleman, master mechanic. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bidg.. John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Megr.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bidg.. W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Megr.; Houston, Tex., Shell Bidg., K. P 
Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., F. W. Stevens. 
Megr.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. Orth, Mer.: San An 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood; Mgr. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, Box 1953. 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. Dupree Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga.;: W 
Chester Cobb, 408 Randall St., Greenville, S. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MPG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 

ATWOOD MACHINE CoO., Stonington, Conn. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred Sails. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mar. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. Young, Jeffer- 
son Apts., Charlotte, N. C. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike A 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


Sou. Office, 419 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
ie: Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERCIAL FABRICS CORP., 2 Patk Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., S. Bfl Alexander. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich.. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. I., Wilmington, De! 
John L. Dabbs, Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer.—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; ]. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide. Charlotte 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S$. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.., 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ¥. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mar.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist, Mir. : Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer. ; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., J]. W. Hick- 
lin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 1. A. Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Earle Mauldin, 187 Spring St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, O. 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
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Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps.. R 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
D. A. Ahlistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co.. 115 S. 11th St., St. Louis, Mo.: 
QO. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co.. Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co.. Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.: Cameron & 
Rarkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co. Tampa, Fila.: 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker. Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supplv Co 
Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C., Geo 
A. McFetters. Mer. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway. New York Citv 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S$. C.; 0. T 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co.. 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou 
Office. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Ric. At- 
lanta, Ga.. J. C. Martin. Act.. Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson 

HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 
olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO.. E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelnhia 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinklev. 1410 First National Ban‘ 
Bide... Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Rens.. Walter Andrews. 1306 Cour' 
Square Blde.. Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Sauare 
Bide.. Baltimore. Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bildg.. Charlotte. N C.: D. O. Wylie. 1410 First National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte. N. C.: 1. T. Reilly. 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta. Ga.: Tames A. Brittain. 722 27th Place. South. Birminrc- 
ham. Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St.. New Orlenas, La : 
B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor. P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsvth St.. S. W.. Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor. Mer 
Sou. Reps.. E. M. Terrvberrv, 203 Embassy Apts.. 1413 Harvard 
St.. Washington. D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps. ] 
H. Mason. P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 112% 
Elizabeth Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bide.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TACOBS MFG. CO.. E. H.. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep.. W 
Irving Bullard. Pres.,. Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Hendereon,. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Distributors. Odell Mill Supply 
Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Charlotte 
Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonis 
N. C.: Shelhv Supply Co.. Shelhv, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co.. An 
derson. S. C.: Monteomerv & Crawford. Spartanbure. S. C.: In 
dustrial Supplv Co.. Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. Green 
ville. S. C.: Southern Beltine Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Texti's 
Mill Supplv Co.. Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Youne & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmincham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville, Kv. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. RB.. Paterson, N. J. Sow. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C 
Sou. Rep., Claude B. Tler. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke 
J. Castile, 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., I. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bldg.. H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
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Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave.. E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS.- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis Hdw 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
league Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkicy Co., 
Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Barkicy 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co . 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co 
North Carolina—aAsheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth Cit, 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hadw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High Point, Kester M. 
chinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt-Seagle Co 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wi! 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, Shelby Supply Co 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Anderson 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton 
Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Green 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spar 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.: 
Knoxville, W. J}. Savage Co.; Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Sales- 
men——-E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th St., Birmingham. Ala.: B. C 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

MAXWELL BROS.., Inc.. 2300 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. Sou 
Reps., C. R. Miller, Sr., and C. R. Miller, Jr.. Macon, Ga.; C. BR 


Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants at 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bidv., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 7°° 
Argonne Ave., N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 257 W. Exchange St. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffnev. 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEUMANN & CO., R., Hoboken, N. J. Direct Factory Rep 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep.. 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. 
oe S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CoO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

GUSTAVO PRESTON CO., 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 Forsyth 
St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C, R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps., |. W. Mitch- 
ell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: L. H. Schwoehbel, 864 W. Sth St. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St.. Roanoke, 
Ala. 

ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gavle. Sou 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves. Mer.: 
Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep. 


Harold P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Bover. Lowell. Mass 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Steger, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S$. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S$. Shimp, 3 Cum 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1002 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 5St., 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 

STALEY SALES CORP... Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mner. 
Representatives, Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, S. C.; S$. Leroy 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. 
Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. Jones. 
Mer.: Sou. Rep.. Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville. 
S. C.. H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.: H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bldg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave., New York Citv 
Sou. Office, Tohnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.. 101 Lindsey St.. Fal! 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville. 
a 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati. 0. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto, Box 43, Greensboro. N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C. 

STONE. CHAS. H.., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mgr. 

THE TEXAS CO., New York, N. Y. District. Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Kevs, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitonal Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, §. C. E. 
]. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. H. Sow 
Plants. Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.); Greenville. S. C.: Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monticello, 
Ga 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 
Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, Box 433, Anderson, S. C.: L. K Pal- 
mer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 S. Men- 
denhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors for Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullincton Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts.. Richmond, Va.: Morgan's. Inc.. 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 Meetine St.. 
Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville. 77 Pat- 
ton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.. 12 W. Sth 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave., N:. Nashville. Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Clifford F. 
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Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bldg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st St., Birmingham, Ala 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. | 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1735 
Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L 
Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices, Whitin Bide., Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. 
Thomas, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, N.C. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning. 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. C.;: Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Defends Trade Policy of Japan 
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gations and experience for training their workers, has 
made it possible to train our workers within a much 
shorter time to a much higher standard than before. To 
take the example of our cotton mills, it today takes on 
an average only two months to train a female worker 
fresh from her rural home to become a fully skilled oper- 
ative. 

The following comparative figures quoted by a well 
known Textile industrialist will be interesting: 

Ten years ago, 200,000 workers employed for 4,000,- 
000 spindles. 

Today, 130,000 workers employed for 6,000,000 spin- 
(les. 

Ten years ago, 35,000 workers employed for 35,000 
looms. 


Today, 35,000 workers employed for 73,000 looms. 

One Lancashire worker looks after 6 looms against 
wich one Japanese worker looks after 8 to 12 ordinary 
looms and 30 to 40 automatic looms. It is said the 
weaving cost in Japan is 50 per cent lower than that in 
Manchester and nearly 65 per cent lower than that of 
Bombay mills, according to the calculations of an expert. 

The deftness and dexterity of our people are said to be 
in our blood and this gifted quality of our workers has 
greatly added to their efficiency, particularly in case of 
textile industries in which a good amount of delicate 
craftsmanship is required. Furthermore, taking the re- 
lation between capital and labor, there exists a greater 
harmony in Japan today than in Western countries, partly 
due to the fact that there still remains a good amount of 
influence of the ancient virtue of employees’ loyalty to 
their masters and the latter’s kind treatment to the for- 
mer in return, and partly due to wiser labor policies fol- 
lowed by our industrialists in the light of Western exam- 
ples of bitter conflicts between capital and labor. There 
is no doubt that our industry employs the most favorable 
labor amongst the industrial nations of the world and 
the fact that such efficient labor is available at a moder- 
ate cost places Japanese industry in an unique position 
for competing in the markets of the world. 
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We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords | 
and Pegs 


a. Rice Dobby Chain Company “This ring will give us the 
§ Millbury, Mass. 


best possible twisting.” 


DIAMOND 


§ is called for, the ring with the best lubrication gives the 
TO N. best twisting. You get this with the DIAMOND FINISH 
UES Eadie ring because it is lubricated ALL AROUND the 
NR trolled supply of oil of ideal viscosity at every point. 
: _ This assures maximum cleanliness as well as maximum 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES lubrication. 
Clinton Company || SPINNING CO 
| 
| Makers of Sp inning and Twister since i873 
QUALITY SERVICE | dositncinn: einiibiaciatiiees WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 


-—--—-- - = For twisting cotton, silk and rayon where a lubricated ring 

circumference. This patented design delivers a con- 

| WHITINSVILLE 

| Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


- Books That Will Help You With | 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and | 
By W. A. Granam Calculations” | 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
| A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


| “Practical Loom Fixing” 


By D. A. TompxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- | 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


~i “Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
he By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 
‘ | Completely revised and enlarged to include ch A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
n Weaving and Price which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
$1.25. dyer. Price, $1.50. 
ie “Carding and Spinning” “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” ) 
By Geo. F. Ivey By I. C. Nosie 
" A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest : 
$1.00. size. Price, 75c. 
| Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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H OW d ho ut COMPANY MEMORANDUM 


To: Textile Research Department 


YOUR Frome: Mill Starch Division 


Following is inquiry we received 


Starch from the Millis oi 


We are contemplating the manu- 
facture of a fabric in our plant which 
is quite different from our regular 
run of goods. It is possible that we 
should use a special size mix for the 
new warps as the weave is more dif- 
ficult than our other styles. 


Problems 


We would appreciate a visit 
from one of your service men to dis- 
cuss this problem with us. 


We would also like to 
have him return for a few 
days when the first warps 
are run. 


COMPANY MEMORANDUM 


To: Mill Starch Division 


From: Textile Research Department 


Referring to your memo, our local 
office will communicate with the qumm 
Mills immediately and arrange Ti 
7 HE facilities of our Research 
for a member of our Textile Research 
Department to visit them at once. He will Department are at your disposal 
be prepared to remain until all tests We hope you will feel free to 
are fully completed. 


take advantage of this service 


It is pleasing to us to have the quam 
Ge Vilis use our warp sizing service 
and we hope they will call on us at any 
time we may be of assistance. 
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CORN PRODUCTS 
SALES COMPANY : 
17 BATTERY PLACE ~ NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Offices: 
GREENVILLE, S. C. SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 
BOSTON, MASS. P 


